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DISCUSSIONS. 

TWO RECENT CRITICISMS OF 'MODERN' PSYCHOLOGY. 

In the third edition of his Translation of the Platonic Dialogues, 1 
Professor Jowett has inserted an Essay on the Nature and Limits of 
Psychology, as an appendix to the Introduction to the Theaetetus. 
That introduction itself, and the Introduction to the Cratylus con- 
tain psychological discussions, constructive and destructive. These 
I shall not refer to, in the present criticism, except incidentally ; I 
am concerned only with this latest expression of the writer's judg- 
ment of the ' new ' Psychology. 

In his attitude to Psychology in general, Professor Jowett reflects 
the well-known verdict of Kant. " It cannot . . . proceed by the 
inductive method ; it has not the necessity of mathematics ; it does 
not, like Metaphysics, argue from abstract notions or from internal 
coherence." " Psychology is necessarily a fragment, and is not and 
cannot be a connected system." It is curious to find this opinion 
of the new Psychology in so complete accord with that of the latest 
apologist of "Psychology as a Natural Science." "A string of 
raw facts," so Professor James writes ; "a little gossip and wrangle 
about opinions ; a little classification and generalization on the 
mere descriptive level ; a strong prejudice that we have states of 
mind, and that our brain conditions them ; but not a single law, in 
the sense in which Physics shows us laws, not a single proposition 
from which any consequence can causally be deduced. . . . This 
is no science, it is only the hope of a science." Professor Jowett 
is still more severe. " The subject . . . begins to assume the lan- 
guage and claim the authority of a science ; but it is only an 
hypothesis or outline, which may be filled up in many ways accord- 
ing to the fancy of individual thinkers. The basis of it is a pre- 
carious one. ... It may be compared to an irregular building, 
run up hastily, and not likely to last, because its foundations are 
weak and in many places rest only on the surface of the ground. 
. . . The fact that such a science exists and is popular affords no 
evidence of its truth or value." And so on. 

1 The Dialogues of Plato, translated into English, with Analyses and Introduc- 
tions : by B. Jowett, M.A., etc. 1892. Vol. IV, pp. 175 ff. 
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Against such arguments one might urge, with all the respect due 
to the high authority of their formulators, that the extravagant claims 
made for modern pyschology are not made by modern psychologists. 
All that the experimentalist asks is the opportunity to work in his 
own way, — a way, be it remarked, which presupposes knowledge 
and appreciation of philosophy, past and present, and of past 
psychology, — and the suspension of his neighbor's judgment. It 
is the popularizer who is to blame for the extravagance. The 
worker knows, not only that psychology is of all sciences (I beg 
the question, for the moment !) the most difficult to make popularly 
intelligible, but he is well aware that the time is not yet ripe for 
such a manner of exposition. Not till last year could the protag- 
onist of the new school be prevailed upon to publish a " Psychology 
made easy," for the reading of the educated world in general. 

One might say, again, that the popularity of the modern direction 
is certainly questionable. In England it is, so far as practice is 
concerned, absolutely unrepresented ; and a German psychologist has 
recently complained that it is impossible for a discipline to attain 
its full development while its material equipment is so inadequate. 
And if this is the truer view, as indeed it seems to be, then it would 
be possible to reverse Professor Jowett's phrase, and to say : The 
fact that such a science is not popular affords no evidence against 
its truth or value. 

But considerations of this kind, whether they make for or against 
a thesis, cannot carry the weight of more particular arguments and 
refutations. Let us turn to some of the concrete objections which 
the writer raises, and examine them in detail. 

The first difficulty in the way of a scientific psychology is the 
difficulty arising from the inadequacies and false implications of 
language. " Psychology is inseparable from language " ; so, of 
course, are all the sciences ; so is human knowledge in general. 
But psychology suffers especially from the " disguises, oppositions, 
contradictions," which language presents. The remedy for this, so 
far as any remedy can be operative, is naturalness, simplicity. 
" Instead of seeking to frame a technical language, we should vary 
our forms of speech, lest they should degenerate into formulas." 

Certainly, a psychology which was popular, in this sense, could 
never become a science ; but the methodological difficulty, for such 
it really is, is not insuperable. We may frankly admit that words 
are " slippery " ; we may say, further, that no form of words, as 
discrete, is adequate to the description of a conscious process, 
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which is continuous. Moreover, even granted that a particular pro- 
cess has been adequately described, we cannot assume that its 
description will be adequately understood. These are some of the 
disadvantages of speech, which constitutes (and this is what Pro- 
fessor Jowett seems to have overlooked) a psychological method. 
Surely the linguistic and the memorial methods must be recognized 
as such ; though we may, if we wish, mark them off, as indirect, from 
the direct methods of introspection and experiment. And there are 
advantages beside the disadvantages. The spoken or written token 
is constant ; and communication of ideas is furthered by the sim- 
ilarity of the associations which have gathered round it, themselves 
conditioned by an education, at least as uniform as it is diverse. 

I cannot agree with the author that it should be a matter of 
principle to avoid a technical language. " A difficult philosophical 
problem is better understood when translated into the vernacular." 
Better understood by the many, yes ! but not better understood by 
the philosopher ; and since the many can never completely under- 
stand, really not better understood at all. Of premature schemati- 
zation and premature rigidity of definition I have as great a dread 
as Professor Jowett ; but, where we know, we should be precise ; 
where we do not know, we need not be ashamed to declare it. It 
happens that Professor Jowett himself has discussed and sought 
to define or describe certain "principal terms," and his remarks 
illustrate, with a fatal aptness, the danger attaching to the use of 
ordinary words in the sense of a special discipline. 

"Consciousness" is, indeed, a "treacherous word." The new 
psychology has sought to establish a strict usage : consciousness 
is the collective name of the mental processes which exist for an 
individual at any given moment. In other words, consciousness is 
all of conscious content at that moment. It is a convenient term, 
because possessed of a more exact connotation, and therefore capa- 
ble of more exact employment than the layman's word, "mind." 
The writer speaks of it as follows : " It is a kind of attention which 
we pay to ourselves, and is intermittent rather than continuous. 
. . . Consciousness is opposed to habit, inattention, sleep, death." 
And again : " Consciousness carries us but a little way in the obser- 
vation of the mind ; it is not the faculty of internal observation, but 
only the dim light which makes such observation possible. . . . 
Would it not be better if this term . . . were . . . used only with 
the distinct meaning of 'attention to our own minds,' such as is 
called forth, not by familiar mental processes, but by the interrup- 
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tion of them?" (Cratylus, vol. I. pp. 300, 301.) Here is a plain 
confusion, as it seems, of two sciences : of psychology and episte- 
mology. That the sensation and its derivatives know is a datum of 
psychology, a problem for theory of knowledge. And then, how 
unfortunate is the identification with some form of attention ! x The 
psychologist has a definite theory of attention ; and though the two 
hypotheses at present in the field are mutually exclusive in their 
extreme forms, sound work is being done, which should one day 
settle the quarrel between autogenesis and heterogenesis. The 
psychophysicist, again, if he is not ready with a complete theory, 
has at least made considerable advance along this line of research. 
Neither would regard the concepts of consciousness and attention 
as related, except as whole is related to part ; it is only in virtue 
of the confusion which I have just pointed out that the superficial 
character of his analogy has escaped the author's remark. " Atten- 
tion to our own minds " is like all other attention. In the one case, 
the object of attention is representative ; in the other, presentative ; 
that is all. For psychology, it makes no difference. 2 

Or take the paragraph on association. It is quite true that the 
so-called ' laws ' are not laws at all, in any strict sense of the word. 
But do the following sentences do justice to the new psychology? 
— " Like may recall like, and everything its opposite. . . . The 
new thought may occur to us, we cannot tell how or why, by the 
spontaneous action of the mind itself, or by the latent influence, of 
the body." No one would assert that the problems of recognition 
and association have been solved ; the more modest might even 
think that they are not to be adequately discussed, on the basis 
of our present knowledge. But the nature of mental "likeness," 
association by opposition, the occurrence of freisteigende Vbrstel- 
lungen ; these are definite questions, which have been definitely 
approached, in the way of observation and experiment. No ! this 
is not to " review the bases of psychology," or to " severely draw 
the line between facts and opinions." 

If, then, we are in agreement with Professor Jowett as regards the 
danger of that " love of system [which] is always tending to prevail 
over the historical investigation of the mind," we cannot admit that 
valid objection has been raised to the employment of technical 

1 Cf. p. 186. 

2 Cf. what Prof. Jowett himself says, p. 176 : — "The mind, when thinking, can- 
not survey that part of itself which is used in thought. It can only be contem- 
plated in the past, that is to say, in the history of the individual or of the world." 
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(t. e., of strictly definable) terms. Rather is this, for many of us, a 
consummation devoutly wished. 

I pass on to the consideration of another question, that of the 
methods of psychology. Introspection is not allowed to possess 
any great importance. 1 " The firmer ground of psychology is . . . 
the observation of external actions " of ourselves, and of others. 
Psychophysics shows no promise of fruitful investigation. Yet, we 
" can observe our minds, and we can experiment upon them " ; and 
earlier, in the course of the Introduction, an account of Memory is 
given which could certainly be tested by experiment. 2 And yet 
again, at the conclusion of the essay, we are told that " the elements 
of psychology can still only be learnt from reflexions on ourselves, 
which interpret and are interpreted by our experience of others." 
So that introspection is of importance after all. Can one help but 
find confusion here ? At the same time, it is not all confusion. 
The necessity of the study of social psychology to the individual 
psychologist is rightly emphasized. If it is not to be ultimately 
true, that psychology " is concerned with qualitative rather than with 
quantitative differences," it is true that a vast amount of qualitative 
work has still to be done. 

Lastly, what of the aims of psychology ? It is made a reproach 
to modern psychology, that it is a " kind of metaphysic, narrowed to 
the point of view of the individual mind." 8 A popular terminology 
will assist in freeing it from the influence of metaphysic ; 4 and 
yet, psychology is to be rehabilitated as an aspect of metaphysic ! 6 
Verily, great is the power of Dialectic. 

" The real psychology is that which shows how the increasing 
knowledge of nature and the increasing experience of life have 
always been slowly transforming the mind ; how religions, too, have 
been modified in the course of ages, 'that God may be all in all.' " 
" No account of the mind can be complete which does not admit the 
reality or the possibility of another life." " It is important that we 
should conceive of the mind in the noblest and simplest manner." 
Psychology "should be careful to distinguish the higher and the 
lower elements of human nature." Such sentences as these take 
us to the heart of the matter. What have they in common with 
views like the following ? — " Die Psychologie ist ebensogut eine 
Erfahrungswissenschaft wie die Physik oder Chemie"; " Psychology 
is the science of mental life, both of its phenomena and their con- 
ditions"; " Die Psychologie ist die Wissenschaft von den Erlebnis- 

1 p. 183. 2 pp. 164, 165. 8 p. 176. 4 p. 190. 6 p. 185. 
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sen, soweit sie von dem korperlichen und geistigen Individuum 
abhangig sind." I need not multiply quotations. Professor Jowett 
includes under Psychology portions of Metaphysics and of Episte- 
mology, of Philosophy of Religion and of Ethics. Between his 
limitation and that of the modern psychologist is a great gulf fixed. 

I have said but little of the author's positive standpoint ; I have 
dealt rather with his criticism of the new direction. Some of the 
psychophysical opinions expressed show plainly that he is not 
abreast of the tide of research. The whole Essay is valuable, 
therefore, only as being a protest of principle. From this point 
of view, one can readily forgive the sarcastic reference to the 
microscope ; it is very possible that Professor Jowett has never 
seen a psychological laboratory in working. The only quite modern 
influence that seems definitely traceable in his writing is that of 
Professor James. All the more reason that a counter-protest should 
be raised on the experimental side ; that one should earnestly cau- 
tion the reader not to be influenced by the power of a great name, 
nor carried away by charm of style, but to read, work, and judge 
for himself. 

It is with much personal regret that I publish a so generally 
adverse criticism of Professor Jowett's Essay. I have been his 
pupil ; and he has represented to me, as to so many other Oxford 
men, the pure type of English scholarship. But the science — I 
beg the question at the end as at the beginning : and yet, is not 
Professor Jowett's admission of the possibility of experiment in 
itself an admission that Psychology may become a science ? — must 
be the principal consideration. Ov yap 71-po yt rvj<i dX»;^£tas TL/Mfrios 
avr/p. 

The ' modern ' Psychology, which Dr. Ward attacks in his recent 
Essay in Mind, 1 has a much narrower range than that which is the 
subject of Professor Jowett's strictures. With the major part of 
Dr. Ward's article — with the spirit, if not with the letter of it, — 
I am very heartily in accord. What I have to say here relates only 
to his Introduction and Conclusion. 

I would take exception, at the outset, to the writer's use of the 
phrase "modern Psychology." I do not think either that it neces- 
sarily connotes Associationism, or that it denotes Professor Munster- 

1 " Modern " Psychology : a Reflexion. By J. Ward. Mind, Jan. 1893, p. 54 ff. 

Cf. "The 'new" Psychology and Automatism," by A. Seth. Cont. Review, 
April, 1893, pp. 555 ff. Much of what is said in the text applies also to this 
article, which appeared after the above Discussion had been written. 
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berg's writings only. Modern Psychology surely began, not " three 
or four years ago," with the publication of the Willenshandlung, — 
but some forty years ago, with Fechner's notion of the definite 
functional correlation of psychical with physical processes. 1 The 
modern psychologist is the experimental psychologist. And it 
would be more than rash to assert that Experiment leads to 
Associationism ; it would be against the facts. I believe it to be 
unquestionable that the majority of Wundt's pupils who are engaged 
in psychological work at the present time are apperceptionists, — if 
one may use the word for brevity's sake. Professor Miinsterberg's 
smoke must not be allowed to obscure the Studien fire. It has always 
seemed to me that Laboratory investigation tended rather to estab- 
lish the Will in an independent position than to reduce it to Sensa- 
tion. Nowhere does the "outstanding tenth" (p. 81) behave more 
obstinately than in the course of experiments, whose presupposition 
is attention. 2 

In his criticism of Wundtian and other terminology, Dr. Ward 
has put his finger on a difficulty which is perpetually meeting the 
teacher of Psychology. Wund has spoken of a sensation of activity, 
of spontaneity, as the " conscious content " of Will. 3 Now the sen- 
sation is the knowing, intellectual element, from which the volitional 
or apperceptive is distinct. We can know an affective or volitional 
process, in the technical sense, only as an idea ; i. e., we repre- 
sent its Begleiterscheinungen, the circumstances and conditions of 
its occurrence, not itself. So that the expression " sensation of 
activity," in which 'activity' is equivalent to 'quality of will,' is as 
erroneous as the phrase " sensation of pleasure " would be. To 
escape the difficulty, one is greatly tempted to say ' consciousness 
of activity' and 'consciousness of pleasure.' 4 The word is em- 
ployed, in this sense, just to avoid the use of 'knowledge.' It 
is vaguer, more colorless than the latter ; there is no intellective 
implication. Yet the use is not a good one, if consciousness is in 
general to denote the sum total of conscious processes present at 

1 Cf O. Kiilpe, Anfange u. Aussichten der experimentellen Psychologie, I, 
Archiv f. Geschichte d. Philosophic, VI, p. 177. 

2 The passage cited from Wundt (Phil. Stud. VI, p. 382) occurs in his criticism 
of the Willenshandlung. The authors there connected with Prof. Miinsterberg 
are neurologists, not psychologists. A good many of the objections raised from 
the psychological side to the apperception-theory seem to be due to sheer misun- 
derstanding of it. Cf. Waller, in Brain, LIX and LX, pp. 390 ff. 

8 Cf Phys. Psych., II, 235 (" Wir nehmen . . . eine innere Thatigkeit ivahr"), 
and I, 233. 

* Cf Prof. Jowett's definition, given above. 
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a given moment. 1 And it is really unnecessary. The whole prob- 
lem of Knowledge belongs, as I said above, to Epistemology, not 
to Psychology. The psychological data are only these : I sense, 
e.g., bluely ; I feel pleasantly ; I will actively. Or, better : the 
sensation senses (knows) bluely : the feeling feels pleasantly ; the 
will wills actively. 2 Does not this leave the whole difficulty as 
formidable as ever ? The epistemological and metaphysical, yes ; 
but the phrasing shows, I think, the significance of apperception to 
the experimental psychologist. It is the quality of Will, as pleasant- 
ness is a quality of Feeling. The question, ' How do we " know " 
it ? ' is not a psychological question ; only, one cannot will without 
there being there a conscious process of the quality " active." 

A terminology implies a set of definitions. The defining of a 
psychical element is an almost hopeless task. Dr. Ward admits 
that Wundt's new definition of Sensation (that of the second edition 
of the Vorlesungen) is an improvement on the older ones of the Phys. 
Psych. It is to be hoped that it will be inserted in subsequent 
editions of the latter work. The passage quoted from the Ethik has 
been remodelled in the new edition, and the objectionable phrases 
removed. 3 No better proof of the necessity of a scientific termi- 
nology could have been advanced than this collation of the uses 
of the word empfinden, which was made to do duty in all the three 
spheres, of Sensation, Feeling, and Will. The author might, per- 
haps, have taken some account of the view of the relation of Feeling 
to Sensation set forth in the Vorlesungen (p. 226) ; and he seems not 
to have grasped the function assigned to the hypothetical Appercep- 
tion-organ. This is hardly an " organ within the brain," on a par, 
i.e., with the 'sensory-motor' cortical centres. It is involved in 
every case of "highest-level neural synthesis" ; 4 and the suggestion 
of its localization in the frontal lobes is introduced by no stronger 
an adverb than a " moglicherweise." 5 

1 It being necessary to express the facts somehow, I have adopted, faute de 
mieux, the word ' experience,' in a quite general sense, as equivalent to Erlebniss. 

2 Better, because the subject-object difficulty is openly and voluntarily neglected. 
8 Vid. p. 442. 

* Waller, I.e., p. 393. 

5 Phys. Psych., I, p. 233; Waller, I.e., p. 372. — If Dr. Ward is wrong in speaking 
of a ' faculty ' of apperception (p. 71 : or is he quoting the presentationist ?), Dr. 
Waller goes too far in stating that Wundt's view " is in no opposition to the 
associationist doctrine of the English school " (p. 393). Certainly, a doctrine of 
association is included in Wundt's Psychology. The difference between him and 
the Mills, etc., is that the latter regard as whole, what he looks on as part only. 
Vid. Phys. Psych. II, pp. 244, 245. 
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It is, I suppose, unquestionable that the Physiologische Psychologie 
marks an epoch in the history of Psychology, and that the moderns 
have advanced far beyond their predecessors, both as regards 
method and result. To support the latter view, I need only in- 
stance three recent discussions : those of the so-called Time-sense, 
of Attention, and of Recognition and Association. Experiment has 
yielded sound fruit, with promise of more : small wonder that those 
who " go down to do their work in laboratories " are in good heart. 
There is no lack of problems ; but the principle of psychophysical 
parallelism, while on the one hand it renders possible a scientific 
psychology by admitting experiment, on the other necessarily 
restricts the sphere of the science. It is undoubtedly true that 
laboratory psychology "has to do with nothing but processes or 
events." The consideration of 'the conscious subject' and its 
implications must be relegated to some other discipline, since 
experimental psychology cannot go behind its first principle. 1 We 
are only dealing with an example of that division of subject-matter 
which characterizes the progress of scientific knowledge in general ; 
and if there is an irony discoverable in many psychological refer- 
ences to metaphysics, that is due, I take it, to the psychologist's 
belief that the metaphysician is, after all, very largely dependent 
on him. There can hardly be a sound metaphysic without a sound 
psychology ; and, until this has been furnished, the psychologist 
naturally distrusts metaphysical construction. 

E. B. TlTCHENER. 

1 The adoption of this principle, as a working hypothesis, has been amply 
justified by its results. Cf. James, Textbook, pp. 6, 7. 



